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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Mountain Farmers of Switzer- 
land—film-text article 
(pp. 7, 8, 9) 

Your Rugged Constitution—Bill 
of Rights, Part 3 (p. 6) 


Concepts Developed 
In Theme Article and Film 


In inland mountainous regions the 
nature of the soil makes it difficult to 
earn a living from the land. Ingenious 
and industrious people find ways to use 
the land resourcefully. They live happy, 

s lives. Farmers of Switzer- 
*s Emmenthal Valley have turned 
the mountain lands of the Alps into a 
profitable region. On stony hillsides, 
they raise grains and some vegetables; 
on the higher grassy slopes they pasture 
cattle. Dairying is the principal indus- 
try. Wood from mountain forests serves 
many needs. Rushing mounxain streams 
generate electric power for industries in 
cities. The snow-covered slopes are a 
winter sports playground that attracts 
tourists, 

“Mountain Farmers of Switzerland” 
is based on the sound motion picture 
“Mountain Farmers (Switzerland)” of 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” series 
(United World Films). 


Aims 


1. To broaden the pupils’ under- 
standing of what is going on in the 
Id 


world. 
2. To show how the mountain farm- 
ers of Switzerland have found ways to 


sources, manufacturing, cultural diver- 
sity, etc. 

5. To establish good reading habits 
and to increase proficiency in verbal 
skills by means of various activities 
based on the theme article. 

6. To develop informed citizenship 
and to teach respect for the dignity and 
worth of individuals through an inten- 
sive study of the Bill of Rights. 


Activities Based 
On the Theme Article 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


My Home Region 
and Switzerland Compared 

Assign one of the following topics to 
each of the eight panel members who 
elect to take part in this talk. Maps and 
other reference material should be 
placed in readiness as aids to the, dis- 
cussion. 





Story of Achievement 


Coming Next Week 


The publisher and editors of Junior 
Scholastic take pleasure in announcing 
a special, 32-page color-pictorial sec- 
tion, which can serve as a unit on the 
American competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, in next week's 


1. SIZE 


Switzerland is half the size of Maine. 
Is your home state or territory larger 
or smaller than Maine? How does it 
compare with Switzerland in size? 


2. PORTS 
Switzerland is locked in the middle 
of Europe, far from ocean ports. Does 
your state or territory have any lake or 
ocean ports? 


8. TRADE 
The Swiss carry on a brisk trade with 
lands beyond the seas as well as with 
their near-by neighbors. Does your 
home region trade with other parts of 
the U. S. and with lands beyond the 


seas? 
4. MOUNTAINS 


Steep mountains crowd three quar- 
ters of Switzerland and only about one 
sixth of the land can be planted with 
crops. What mountains, if any, are there 
in your state or territory? Have you 
plenty of farm land there? 


5. RESOURCES 
Switzerland has no coal, no iron, no 
oil. Are there any mineral resources in 
your home region? 


6, MANUFACTURING 


Working in modern factories, the 
people of Switzerland turn out watches, 
chemicals, and precision tools to sell 
abroad. Is your state or territory widely 
known for any of its industries? 


7. ELECTRIC POWER 


Almost all of Switzerland’s towns, 
homes, and farms have electricity for 
machinery and for lighting. Can the 
same be said of your home region? Of 
India? Of Greece? Of Egypt? (Consult 
your file of Junior Scholastic theme 
articles. ) 


8. CULTURAL DIVERSITY 

In Switzerland we find four lan- 
guages in use—French, German, Italian, 
and Romansh. Differences in cultural 
background give variety to the ways of 
doing things in this little mountain 
country. Karl tells us that in school they 
learn to appreciate and understand each 
other's customs. Is any cultural diversity 
to be found in your school and com 
munity? How have the gifts of many 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 7 


Theme Article: Sheep Ranch Coun- 
try (Southwestern Australia), film- 
text article 

Your Rugged Constitution: After the 
War (amendments 13, 14, 15) 

Picture Story: The Navajo 

Special Feature 


May 14 

Theme Article: Pakistan 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Pakistan 

Your Rugged Constitution: This 
Modern Age (amendments 16, 17, 
19, 20) 

Health and Nutrition: 
Health? 

Semester Review Test 


How’s Your 











lands and peoples influenced your song 
books, dinner table, furniture, sports, 
ways of celebrating holidays? 


PICTURE ALBUM 

Imagine that you have been visiting 
the rich farming valley in Switzerland 
where Karl Hofer lives and that vou 
have taken many pictures. Now you are 
pasting your photographs in an album 
and writing, captions under each pic- 
ture. List ten of these picture descrip- 
tions and be prepared to read them 
uloud. For example: 

1. Gretel gathers the eggs. 

2. Mother Hofer bakes bread, using 
flour ground from home-grown grain 

3. Fields of wheat and rye. 

4. Karl and (your name) in the po- 
tato field. 


APPLIED DESIGN 
Karl and his father make woodcarv- 
ings in their spare time. These are sold 
to tourists who flock to their country all 
vear round, Explore the hooks and pic- 
tures in your library for information on 
the crafts of Switzerland. Observe the 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST - 


The Second Semester Review 
Test, containing objective and 
visual quizzes for reader of Junior 
Scholastic, will be delivered as part 
of the May 14 issue. The tests will 
be based on material and events 
covered in Junior Scholastic from 
February 6 through May 14. The 
test will occupy the middle four 
pages of the magazine for the 
benefit of teachers who may wish 
to use it separately. 











designs created by the lace-maker, the 
needle artist, the woodcarver; then work 
out a design of your own and apply it 
to a table mat made of colored con- 
struction paper. 


The Bill of Rights 


Three choices for teaching the Bill of 
Rights are suggested here: 

1. Blackboard Chart 

Continuing the procedure outlined 
last week, the pupils summarize in their 
own words what Amendments 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 set forth and write their state- 
ments on the blackboard 

2. Round Table Talk 

In a spontaneous conversation. five 
or six pupils tell what they see in the 
Bill of Rights that expresses the ideas 
of equal rights under the law and the 
dignity and worth of every person 

3. Mass Chant 

The study of the Constitution can be 
effectively related to training in the 
speech arts. Have the class arrange the 
Bill of Rights tor a choral chant like 
this: 


A Mass Chant 


Unison: Amendments to the Consti- 
tution! 

SoLo: 
1791. 

So.o: The first ten amendments are 
called the Bill of Rights because their 
purpose is to safeguard more fully the 
rights of the people and of the states. 

Unison: Amendment I! 

Soto: Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion 

Soro: Or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof 

Soro: Or abridging the freedom of 
speech 

Unison: Or of the press 

Soro: Or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble 

Soto: And to petition the govern- 
inent 

Unison: For a redress of grievances, 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. The Swiss lack coal and oil. What 
natural resource have they harnessed to 
produce power? (Streams or mountain 
streams) 

2. Swiss farmers don’t have enough 
level land to do much crop farming. 
What other kind of farming is one of 
their major industries? (Dairy farming) 

3. Italian and German are the lan- 
guages spoken in two Swiss regions. 
What two languages are spoken in the 
other two regions? (French and 
Romansh ) 


The Bill of Rights, adopted 


4. What is the name for the group of 
12 people who listen to evidence at a 
trial and then decide whether or not 
the accused person is guilty? (Jury) 

5. What is the name for the sum of 
money which an accused person can 
put up to be released from prison until 
his trial? (Bail) 

6. What Republican candidate won 
the New Jersey primary election? ( Eis- 
enhower) 

7. What moss-eating animals are the 
Britis! starting to raise in Scotland? 
( Reindeer} 

8. Norway is planning to sel] the 
U. S. 10,000,000 pounds of what kind 
of meat this summer? (Whale meat 

9. What is the name for the “little 
stars” which are actually whirling moun- 
tains of metal and stone? ( Asteroids’ 

10. A bill now before Congress 
would make ex-Presidents members of 
what part of the Government? (The 
Senate) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 15 

ACROSS: I-jag; 4-law; 7-Carolina; 9-also; 
10-aver: ll-toms; 12-dew; 13-vie; 14-men: 
15-rob; 18-ere; 19-any; 20-pit; 2l-vat: 24- 
ado; 25-Eli: 26-Fri.; 27-two: 30-amen; 31- 
owed; ew 33-ni ns; 35-end: 36-TNT 
DOWN: 1-jasmine; 2-arose; 3-go; 4-live: 
5-anew: 6-war: 7-clover; 8-lad; 9-at; 14-me: 
15-raid; 16-onto; 17-by; are 21-Vermont; 
22-aliens; 23-ti; r+ sat twin; 28-wend; 
29-ode: 3 is 


l-one: 
Answers to “How Am ! Doing?” p. 10 
i. RUNNING THE HOFER FARM: 1- 
spring, planting ope 2-cheese. eee: 3- 
ber ig s: ve, flour; ummer, chee 
2. te Dee mong TO GUIDE YOU: the tour- 


‘7: Ba THEY HAVE: 1-M; 
IT OUT: 1-A, German: 2-B: 3- 
Romansh 





Tools for Teachers 


Pakistan 
May 14 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Pakistan (Focus, Vol. 


2, No. 5), 1952, 10¢, American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway & 156 
Street, New York 32, N» Y. Pakistan: 
The Struggle of a New Nation. 1949, 
free, Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, 
D. C. A number of publications may 
be obtained by writing the Press At- 
tache, Embassy of Pakistan, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Pakistan, by Lou Phillips. 
1948, free, Pan American World Air- 
ways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Kashmir; Debate.” by 
B. Rau; M. Zafrulla Khan, Rotarian, 
Sept. 1951. “Taxi Up the Khyber.” by 
|. Duguid, Harper's, Jan, 1952. 

FILMS: Promise of Pakistan, 17 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Scenes of the new nation—caravans in 
Khyber Pass, Karachi Airport, newspa- 
per plants, religious customs, etc. 
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Changing the Guard in Korea 
APRIL 30, 1952 * VOL. 30 * NO. 12 (See cover story, p. 4) 


Wide Werld 








JACK His bike rides 
like a bronc. No one told him about 
the Roadmaster—how its coil- 
spring fork soaks up bumps, rides 
like a limousine. 


SCRATCHALONG 


SAM He could have avoided all 
those scratches with a Roadmaster, 
“the bike with the bumpers”. Front 
and rear bumpers protect the bike 
and the rider, 


BLOCKHEAD BILL Even 
looks like his bike —no streamlining. 
Somebody tell him about the Road- 
master—streamlined like a °52 car 
with a 100% stronger, electronic- 
welded frame. 


DIM DORA. Always in the 
dark even with a flashlight. Brighten 
her up about the Roadmaster—it's 
got a searchbeam headlight plus a 
brake-operated, auto-type stop light. 


e Electronic-welded frame 

¢ Shockmaster coil-spring fork 

e Bumpers 

¢ Searchbeam headlight 

@ Electronic horn in the tank 

© Streamlined 

e Auto-type, brake-operated stop light 


FREE — write for your folder showin 

the many models ‘of Roadmaster to: A 
Roadmaster, West 117th Street and 
Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 
CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 


Gebsidiazsy of AMERICAN MACHINE & BOUNDRY COMPANY, New York 
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NEWS 


Missouri Flood Is 
Worst in U. S. History 


The big Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers have been running wild. In 
the last two weeks they have flooded 
more than 50 towns and cities, driven 
about 100,000 persons from their 
homes, and damaged some 200 mil- 
lion dollars worth of property. 

This year’s Missouri flood was the 
mightiest in the history of the valley. 
The Missouri starts in Montana 
where three rivers join to form it. 
From there it flows 2,251 miles to 
meet the Mississippi, just above St. 
Louis. The 600,000 square miles it 
drains is one fifth of the entire coun- 
try. It is a big wheat, rye, and cattle- 
producing area. 

In South Dakota, lowa, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, the floods washed houses 
away and turned city streets into 
deep canals. In town after town the 
story was the same—people stream- 
ing away from their homes. . . troops 
pouring in . . . back-breaking work 
on dikes and levees . . . relief centers 
set up... . and everywhere, sandbags, 
sandbags, and more sandbags. 

The highest point a flood reaches 
is called its crest. The biggest battle 
against the Missouri came when the 
crest of the flood swept into the nar- 
rows between Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and Omaha, Nebraska. For 10 days 
the cities prepared. Eight thousand 
workers stacked two million sand- 
bags. 





BATTLE WON 


The battle was successful. The cit- 
ies’ defenses held. South of Omaha, 
across Kansas to St. Louis, the Mis- 
souri continued in flood. But as it 
runs south, its bed widens. It can 
carry more water. St. Joseph, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis continued to pre- 
pare. As we went to press, it looked 
as if they would be safe. But the 
waters continued high. If rain came 
to swell them, the cities would be in 
danger. 

President Truman flew over the 
floods. He said that the entire Mis- 
souri area could be protected by a 
flood-control program. He promised 
to do all he could to get it working. 


ROUNDUP 
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Eisenhower Wins 60% 
Of New Jersey Vote 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
won a big victory in the New Jersey 
primary election. He received 60.6 
per cent of the Republican vote. 
Senator Robert A. Taft won 35.7 per 
cent. Harold Stassen won 3.7 per 
cent. 

New Jersey sends 38 delegates to 
the Republican convention. The way 
the delegates are chosen, 32 of them 
will probably support the general. 

Senator Estes Kefauver was the 
only Democrat running in New Jer- 
sey. He has more Democratic dele- 
gates pledged to support him than 
any other candidate, 

Other Democrats in the running 
include Senators Hubert Humphrey 
of Minnesota, Robert Kerr of Okla- 
homa, Richard Russell of Georgia, 
and Brian McMahon of Connecticut; 
Gov. Mennen Williams of Michigan, 
and Averill Harriman of New York. 
Mr. Harriman heads the Mutual Se- 


~<curity Program. Vice-President Bark- 


ley has hinted he might run. 

Governor Adlai Stevenson of II- 
linois, a favorite candidate, has 
stated he will not run. 


St. Louis 
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TENN. 
Memphis/e_ 
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is MISS, 
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Gulf of Mexico 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Nick Egic 
Heavy river lines on map show extent 
of floods at time we went to press. 
The worst floods have been caused by 
the Missouri River. Mississippi and Red 
River of the North have also done great 
damage, as has the Milk River in 
northern Montana (not shown on map). 





INP 


Last of the DPs to come to the U. S. was the Josef Zylka family of Poland. 


339,000 DPs Have Come 
To Find Homes in U.S. 


The first European settlers in the 
U. S. came to find freedom. They 
came to escape from a cruel govern- 
ment at home. Since then, millions 
of other people have come to the 
U. S. to find freedom. 

After World War II, hundreds of 
thousands of Europeans wanted to 
come to the U. S. Most of them were 
Displaced Persons (DPs). A DP is 
someone who has been driven from 
his home and has no place to live. 

In 1948 Congress agreed to help 
339,000 European DPs to come’ here. 
Recently the last of the 339,000 ar- 
rived, The last family to step ashore 
was a Polish couple and their two 
small daughters. They said that as 
the ship came into New York harbor 
they stood by the rail to catch a 
glimpse of the long-dreamed-of 
Statue of Liberty. 


Homeless Boys of India 
Helped by Man from U.S. 


In the Indian seaport of Madras, 
thousands of homeless children roam 
the streets. They search for food in 
garbage cans. They sleep on side- 
walks or railway platforms. Many 
die from lack of food. 

Six years ago, Lawrence Burr, a 
Y.M.C.A. worker from Chicago, II1., 
arrived in Madras. With 70 dollars 
and an abandoned army building he 
started a “Boys’ Town” for these 
starving children. 

Mr. Burr had trouble persuading 
the first boys to visit his new town. 


He drove around in an automobile, 
pleading with boys to come to his 
settlement. Thirty of them showed 
interest, but only 15 turned up. Seven 
of them ran away the first night. 
They were afraid of kindness. 

But gradually the fame of Boys’ 
Town spread through the Madras 
streets. Today there are 75 boys, 
aged eight to 16. They have food to 
eat and a place to sleep. They are 
learning skills which will help them 
earn a living when they leave. 


14-YEAR-OLD BOY WINS 
NATIONAL MUSIC PRIZE 


“I'm breathless,” gasped 14-year- 
old Ralph Jackno, “and very excited.” 
The ninth-grade student from Wood- 
worth Junior High, Dearborn, Mich., 
had just won first prize in a national 
contest for composers under 17. The 
prize was given by the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Society. 

Ralph's winning entry, Fantasia*, 
is a three-minute piece for violin and 
piano. It won over 62 other entries. 
While 16-year-old Michael Rabin 
played the piece at New York City’s 
Carnegie Hall, the shy winner lis- 
tened with his family in a special box. 

Ralph says that he composed his 
piece mainly “on the living room 
floor at home.” He had no training in 
how to write music, but he plays the 
violin. As the notes came to him, he 
said, “I just wrote them down.” 

Ralph had his first music lessof 
when he was eight. At 10, he com- 


posed his first piece. 


Means word is defined on page 12. 





NEWS ROUNDUP) 


Should Ex-Presidents 


Become U.S. Senators? 


What should a U. S. President do 
when his term is finished? This prob- 
lem has faced 24 ex-Presidents. (The 
rest died in office.) Most of them re- 
tired from politics when their terms 
as President ended. No special job is 
ready for a retiring President. 

Many people feel we should not 
waste the knowledge and experience 
of our ex-leaders. One of these peo- 
ple is Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota. He has proposed a bill 
giving all ex-Presidents a seat in the 
Senate. They would not be allowed 
to vote. But they would have all the 
other privileges of Senators. For ex- 
ample, they would be allowed to de- 
bate and be paid $15,000 a year. 

President Truman has said that he 
supports the idea. If the bill is 
passed, President Truman himself 
and ex-President Herbert Hoover 
will both qualify for a Senate seat. 

Only one ex-President has been 
elected to the Senate. He was An- 
drew Johnson. Ex-President John 
Quincy Adams was elected to the 
House of Representatives. Ex-Presi- 
dent William Taft became Chief Jus- 
tice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 





COVER STORY 


The Korean truce talks take place 
at the little town of Panmunjom. To 
make sure that planes do not attack 
the site by mistake, it is marked with 
big, silver balloons. The soldiers on 
Junior Scholastic’s front cover are 
moving a gas-filled balloon from one 
position toanother. They are wear- 
ing white asbestos* suits for protec- 
tion against fire. 
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Whale of a Story 


If you visit your butcher this sum- 
mer, you may find him selling whale 
steaks, whale roasts, and whale 
chops. Norwegian hunters expect to 
sell the U. S. some 10,000,000 pounds 
of whale meat during the next six 
months. It tastes somewhat like beef. 

There are three types of food 
whales: the fin whale, which weighs 
60 to 70 tons; the sei whale, 50 to 60 
tons; and the minke whale, 20 to 30 
tons. Each, depending on its size, 
produces two to four tons of steak. In 
Scandinavia, oil from these whales 
is used to make margarine. 

Norwegians say these whales have 
tender meat because of their eating 
habits. They eat nothing larger than 
shrimp. Instead of teeth, they have 
300 to 400 hair-like bones sticking 
out of their upper jaw. They use the 
bones to sift their food. 


Da Vinci’s 500th Birthday 


When was the first airplane in- 
vented, or the first parachute, or the 
first tank? Not many of us would 
say 500 years ago. 


Yet these are only a few of the: 


ideas which occurred to Leonardo 
da Vinci. He was an Italian who is 
often called the greatest all-round 
man who ever lived. His paintings 
are among the most famous ever 
created. And when he wasn’t paint- 
ing, he was following one of his other 
interests. They included stage de- 
signing, architecture, mathematics, 
mechanics, and warfare. He made 
studies of plants and human bodies, 
of rocks and ships and flying ma- 
chines. In his spare time Leonardo 
played the lute, an old-fashioned 
string instrument. He was also one 
of the best wrestlers of his day. 

This month an exhibition of Leon- 
ardo’s inventions opened in a New 
York City museum. The exhibition 
consists of models made from Leon- 
ardo’s drawings. It marks the 500th 
anniversary of his birth. 

Leonardo put some of his inven- 
tions into practice. One of his inven- 
tions that worked was an air-condi- 
tioning plant. In other cases he 
simply worked out the theory. For 
instance, he worked out the theory 
of flight. But the model airplane he 
designed did not work too well. The 


Wide World 
SUN COOKER: India lacks fuel but has 
plenty of sunshine. So the indians have 
invented a way of cooking with sun- 
light. “Umbrella” in photo is giant 
mirror which collects sun‘’s rays. it re- 
flects them and focuses them on water- 
filled pot. Steam formed cooks food. 


man who tried it out crashed and 
broke both his legs. 

We don’t know exactly what effect 
da Vinci's theories had on later sci- 
entists. We do not know whether the 
scientists who later developed the 
variable-speed drive—used in pres- 
ent-day automobiles—or shrapnel 
machine guns, or aerial bombs knew 
that Leonardo had beaten them to it. 


Flying Mountains 


Whirling through the solar system 
are about 30,000 flying mountains, 
made of stone and metal. Scientists 
called them asteroids which means 
“little stars.” 

Like Earth, asteroids have a defi- 
nite orbit. An orbit is the path which 
they follow through space. Last year, 
while photographing the sky, scien- 
tists discovered a new asteroid. It is 
only one to two miles in diameter. 
They called their discovery 1951RA. 
It is one of-few asteroids with an 
orbit which crosses the earth’s. 

What are the chances of a colli- 
sion between 1951RA and Earth? 
Scientists say the chances are very 
small—and that this is lucky. A. col- 
lision with an asteroid would do 
more damage than the explosion of 
a hydrogen bomb. 

1951RA will probably never get 
nearer than three and a half million 


miles to Earth. In 1937 the asteroid 
Hermes shot by less than half a mil- 
lion miles away. This is about twice 
as far away as the moon. 


Ice Patrol Is 40 


The liner Titanic was making its 
first voyage from London to New 
York.. Halfway across the Atlantic 
there was a grinding crash. The ship 
had hit an iceberg. Within three 
hours it sank. Of the 2,200 people 
aboard, nearly 1,500 were drowned. 

This terrible tragedy took place 40 
years ago this month. It had one 
good result. The International Ice 
Patrol was set up to make sure no 
other ship would ever suffer the 
same fate. 

The Ice Patrol is run by the U. S. 
Coast Guard. Three cutters and two 
planes keep tabs on the icebergs 
which drift south from Greenland to 
shipping lanes. Every year about 
7,500 icebergs break away from the 
Greenland glaciers. Many of them. 
are about a city block long, and half 
as high. Most melt away. But an 
average of 438 arrive every year at 
the shipping lanes. 

The icebergs cannot be destroyed 
by gunfire or explosives. The ice is 
too tough. And only about one eighth 
of an iceberg appears above the 
water. This makes them particularly 
dangerous. 

The Ice Patrol records their posi- 
tions. When they get dangerously 
close to the shipping lanes, all ships 
are warned on the Patrol’s twice 
daily broadcasts. When necessary 
the ships shift their course. 


Reindeer in Scotland 


Reindeer meat was a favorite 
British food 1,000 years ago. But in 
the 1100s British reindeer were killed 
off too fast and disappeared. 

Today reindeer are coming back 
to Britain. Eight have been imported 
from Sweden. Five more will arrive 
shortly. The reason for reindeer- 
raising is that the British are short of 
meat. Each person is allowed only 
about half a pound each week. If the 
reindeer thrive, more will be brought 
in. The reindeer like a special kind 
of moss which grows well in Scot- 
land. In time, reindeer may mean a 
new meat supply for Britain. 





YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


(PART 3) 


The 
Bill of 
Rights 


OU may never have been in a 

courtroom or watched a real trial. 
But you have probably seen trials in 
the movies or on television. You know 
that a judge presides over the court. 
You know there is a jury of 12 per- 
sons. You know there are lawyers for 
both sides. And you know that both 
sides can call witnesses. 

Every American who is on trial is 
considered innocent until he is 
proved guilty. He is given every 
chance to defend himself. To help 
him do this, the Constitution gives 
him certain rights. 

Most of these rights are guaranteed 
by the sixth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. This amendment states that 
an accused person is entitled to have 
a lawyer who will defend him. He is 
entitled to know what he is accused 
of before the trial begins. He can get 
the court to compel* witnesses to 
appear to help show that he is inno- 
cent. 

Amendment 6 states that the ac- 
cused person shall have the right to 
be tried by a jury. This jury is made 
up of 12 fellow citizens, both men 
and women. These people listen to 
the evidence. Then they decide 
whether the accused person is guilty 
or not guilty. 

The sixth amendment says that 
“the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial.” This 
means he will be tried as soon as the 
trial can be arranged. The trial will 
be public. 

The sixth amendment deals only 
with criminal cases. A criminal case 
is one where the law has been 


broken. The Government acts as 
prosecutor*® against the accused. _ 


AMENDMENT 7 


Amendment 7 deals with civil 
cases. Civil cases are trials between 
individuals, business companies, in- 
stitutions, and so on. Suppose one 
person treats another unfairly. Then 
the person who has suffered can start 
a law suit. 

Suppose someone buys a house 
and promises to pay ‘$20,000 for it. 
Then, when he has the house, he 
pays only $5,000. The person who 
sold the house can start a law suit. 

Civil cases deal with private 

wrongs and injustices. They are usu- 
ally settled by a money payment. 
“Amendment 7 describes when 
there is a right of trial by jury in 
civil cases. It says that if the value 
of the money in the case is less than 
$20, there need not be a jury. If it is 
more than $20, there must be a jury 
unless both parties agree not to use 
one. 


AMENDMENT € 


A person suspected of committing 
a crime may be innocent or guilty. 
If the person is innocent, it is unfair 
to keep him in prison until the trial. 
But if he is guilty, it is unsafe to let 
him go. 

The problem is solved by amend- 
ment 8 in this way. The accused per- 
son is released from prison if he 
promises to return for the trial. In 
exchange for his release, he pays a 
sum ef money to the Government. 
This money is called bail. If the ac- 
cused person returns for his trial, he 
gets his bail money back. If he does 
not return, he loses his money. And 
the police will arrest him again as 
soon as they can. 

Amendment 8 declares that a judge 
shall ask only for a reasonable sum 
of money for bail. Suppose a man is 


*® Means word is defined on page 12. 


arrested for hitting a policeman. A 
judge cannot ask for half a million 
dollars bail. This would be excessive* 
bail, which the eighth amendment 
forbids. 

If an accused person is found 
guilty, the judge decides what pun- 
ishment he shall suffer. Amendment 
8 prevents judges from imposing 
“cruel and unusual punishments.” 
Criminals can be fined or imprisoned. 
They cannot be tortured, for that is 
a cruel and unusual punishment. The 
amendment also prevents judges 
from imposing “excessive fines.” 


AMENDMENTS 9 AND 10 


The members of Congress who 
recommended the Bill of Rights in 
1789 knew that they had not listed 
all the rights of a free people. So the 
ninth amendment explains that the 
Bill of Rights only lists the most im- 
portant rights. The fact that a right 
is not listed does not mean that the 
people do not have it. 

Amendment 10 is the last amend- 
ment in the Bill of Rights. It is called 
the “reserve” clause because it re- 
serves the rights of the states and of 
the people. The amendment declares 
that the Federal Government can do 
only what the Constitution says it 
can do. All the powers not mentioned 
in the Constitution are kept by the 
separate states or by the people. 


No, 27 in a series of articles selected and 
adapted from Your Rugged Constitution, by 
Bruce and Esther Findlay, published by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and 
United World Films present 


Mountain Farmers 
of Switzerland 


Switzerland is a tiny, mountainous country where the 
people work hard and live well. 

This little republic is locked in the middle of Europe, 
far from ocean ports. Even so, the Swiss carry on a 
brisk trade with lands beyond the seas as well as with 
their near-by neighbors. 

Steep mountains crowd three quarters of the land. 
The whole country is half the size of Maine, and only 
about one sixth of it can be planted with crops. But no 
one goes hungry in Switzerland, and the country is 
world-famous for its dairy products. 

The country has no coal, no iron, no oil. But more 
than half the people work in modern factories, turning 
out fine manufactured products to sell abroad. And 
almost all towns, homes, and farms have electricity for 
machinery and for lighting. 

How have the Swiss people been able to build a pros- 
perous country in the face of these many problems? 

Lacking coal, they turned to their mountain streams 
for power. By harnessing these rushing streams, the 
Swiss created electricity to run their factories and their 
railroads, to light their farms and cities. 

Lacking enough level fields for crops, many Swiss 
became dairy farmers. ‘Their sleek cattle graze in rocky 
mountain pastures, producing fine milk which is made 
into top-grade butter and cheese. 

Locked in the middle of Europe and surrounded by 
many larger nations, Switzerland's people have made a 
point of living in peace with their neighbors. For almost 
150 years, the Swiss have remained neutral* in Europe's 
many wars. Their trade routes run through neighboring 
lands to the sea. And by selling their fine watches, chem- 
icals, and tools, as well as their farmers’ dairy products, 
the Swiss can buy steel to supply their factories, and 
grain enough to feed their people. 

Let’s talk to the son of a Swiss farmer. This boy's 
name is Karl Hofer and he lives in the Emmenthal, a 
rich farming valley. 

The Emmenthal lies in the broad hilly plateau of the 
northwest. Most of the Swiss people live in this region, 
which is sandwiched between the narrow chain of the 
Jura Mountains in the north and the broad mass of the 
Alps to the south. 


*® Meons word is defined on page 12. 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion 
picture “Mountain Farmers (Switzerland)”’ 


F YOU visit our sturdy old farmhouse, you will have 

to wait until mealtime to find us all together. Every- 

one in my family has his own chores to do, and we are 
scattered about our small farm throughout the day. 

You will often find my sister Gretel taking care of 
the chickens. She feeds them, gathers and sorts the eggs, 
and cares for baby chicks. 

Mother spends much of her time in the kitchen. In 
addition to cooking meals for the family, she makes all 
our bread, using flour ground from the grain we grow 
in our own fields. 

Father plants wheat and rye on some of our 12 acres. 
We also grow barley and potatoes and other vegetables— 
as well as hay to feed our cattle. Father and I carefully 
tend our small hilly fields which are crowded between 
towering mountains. But even so, our land does not 
yield all that we need. Every year, Father must buy 
extra grain for our family’s flour and meal, and extra 
feed for our livestock. Much of our grain comes from 
other countries. We Swiss pay for it’ by selling our fine 
cheeses abroad. , 

The cows that we raise are important to us. With 





hotes from Unttet World Films 


Emmenthal Valley 


on his family’s farm. Potatoes and grain are their main crops. 
They raise chickens and cattle, and make cheese from milk. 


Karl’s mother (shown with his sisters) wears holiday costume. 


lave ’ s Offer 
In the late spring cattle and goats are taken to mountain pas- 


tures called alps, where they are left in chargé of a herdsman. 


their milk we make the rich butter, cream, and cheese 
for which our valley is famous. We feed hay to our 
cattle all winter when they are kept in the barn, but 
by early spring the supply of hay is used up. Then | 
cut fresh grass every day to feed the cattle. 

We keep the cattle in the barn until late spring be- 
cause our fields are more valuable to us for raising 
crops than for grazing our animals. When the weather 
does grow warm, by late spring, we drive the cows to 
pastures high in the mountains. 

” The day the cattle are moved to the high pastures is 
a holiday. Gretel and Father and I unpack the special 
cowbells that we save for this event, and we hang them 
on our cows. The parade of village farm animals is led 
by a bull, decorated with gay wreaths of spring flowers. 

As the procession moves toward the mountains, herds 
from one farm after another join the parade. Finally 
we all climb up to the high pastures which are called 
alps, like the mountains themselves. There we leave the 
cows in the care of an old herdsman who is hired by the 
farmers of our neighborhood. 

The herdsman watches over the cows and milks them 
all regularly He cannot leave the high pastures to carry 
the milk to the towns below, so he makes it into cheese. 
He stores the cheese in his hut and, at the end of the 
summer, gives each farmer his share. 

In the meantime, farmers like my father are free 
to tend their ripening crops. At harvest time, our farm 
is a busy place for the craps must be brought in quickly 
before they are killed by frost. 

When we turn to the haying, everyone works from 
early in the morning until late at night, for we must fill 
the barn with enough hay to last the cattle all winter. 
By the time we finish the haying, the cows are brought 
down from the mountains and our cold weather sets in. 

Our valley, like most of Switzerland, is covered 
with snow in the winter. The drifts lie so deep around 
our farm that we cannot do any work outdoors. 

Our chores in the house and the barn keep us busy. 
In our spare time, Father and I often make wood- 
carvings, and Mother and Gretel make fine.embroidery 
and lace. These handmade goods are sold as souvenirs 
to tourists who flock to our country all year round. 


United World Filme 


He milks them regularly and makes cheese out of the milk. 





We have thousands of foreign visitors who come to 
ski in the winter and go sightseeing in the summer. The 
tourist trade brings much money to our country. It is 
one of our leading industries, and it provides many 
people with jobs as hotel owners, tourist guides, waiters, 
ski instructors. 

When heavy snows bury our valley, we are always 
glad that the roof of our old farmhouse is high and 
steep. My great-great-great grandfather built the house 
that way so the snow would slide off the roof. He also 
built the barn so it is attached to the house. This makes 


it easy for us to get to the cows for their two daily 
milkings. 


Dairy and Grain Cooperatives 


In the winter, Father sends our cows’ milk to the 
cheese factory in the village. This factory is called a 
cooperative, because each farmer in the neighborhood 
owns a part in the business. When Father brings his 
milk in, it is weighed and the amount is marked down 
beside his name in the records. After the cheesemakers 
have finished making the Emmenthal cheese for which 
our valley is famous, they store it away to ripen. In your 
country, you give the name “Swiss cheese” to this yel- 
lowish “holey” cheese that we send all over the world. 

When the factory men sell the cheese, they pay 
Father the amount of money to which his milk entitles 
him. By owning a cooperative factory to make their 
milk into cheese, our farmers make more profit than 
they could if they had to sell their milk to big factories 
owned by other people. 

Our village flour mill is a cooperative, too, and there 
Father pays a low rate to have his grain ground into 
flour. Another village cooperative is a store that sells 
machinery, seeds, sprays, and fertilizers. 

In our village, we also have a lumber mill where logs 
are cut into boards. We have many forests in the 
Emmenthal and we replant them every year. Our gov- 
ernment has passed laws to conserve Switzerland's 
forests for the trees are very important to us. They 
crowd over our mountains, and their roots hold fast the 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Swics National re Office 
Switzerland's slopes and snow make excellent skiing. Many 
visitors come to ski or just to admire the mountain scenery. 


“Che Earth and its Peop 


PS 


soil on the hilly slopes. By keeping the soil in place, the 
trees help control avalanches* caused by heavy snow- 
falls in the high mountains. The trees also help control 
floods in the springtime when the snow melts and swells 
up the mountain streams. 

And after the trees have been cut into lumber, we use 
their wood for building homes and making souvenirs. 
Our lumber mill, like most Swiss factories, is run by 
electricity produced from the water power of our moun- 
tain streams. This electricity also lights our homes and 
runs our railroads. ° 

As you travel through Switzerland, you might almost 
think that you are in four different countries—the four 
regions of our land are that different. Each has its own 
customs and language. 


The Four Swiss Regions 


In the largest region, the people speak German, Our 
Emmenthal is in this district, which stretches north from 
central Switzerland. Our German is written just as the 
language is written in Germany, but we pronounce the 
words differently. z 

Western Switzerland is our French-speaking section. 
Here: farmers grow grains and vegetables in the fertile 
soil, and cattle raising and dairying are important, too. 
These people's customs are like those in nearby France, 

In Italian Switzerland, in the far south, the people 
build stone or stucco houses like those in northern Italy. 
The climate is mild and, as in Italy, the farmers raise 
olives, grapes, and corn. The towns have Italian names 
and the signs aud road-markers are in Italian. 

In the’ eastern Alps is a small section called the 
Engadine, where people speak a language called 
Romansh. Centuries ago, Roman armies crossed the 
mountain passes of the Engadine on their way to central 
Europe. Romansh comes from the old Latin spoken by 
those Roman soldiers. 

I have never yet been out of our own valley, but I 
know about the rest of my country from school studies. 
We study the other languages of our country, as well 
as learning about our own countrymen’s customs and 
ways of living. 

We share customs, as well as our nationality. During 
the winter holidays, we all celebrate Christmas and 
New Year’s with family parties. In my home, Mother 
dresses in a beautiful gown which is the traditional 
costume of the Emmenthal. We gather in the dining 
room for a special dinner of all the good things we have 
raised during the year—the meat, vegetables, eggs, but- 
ter, cheese from our own farm. And before we eat, 
Father always says a prayer thanking God for our 


‘opportunity to live in peace and plenty. 
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What have you just learned about Switzerland? Take 
this test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. 
Perfect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
under “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. RUNNING THE HOFER FARM 


Read each sentence straight through. Then underline 
the correct word or phrase in each set of parentheses. 
Each counts 4. Total 32. 


1. In the (spring, winter) Farmer Hofer prepares 
his fields for (grazing cattle, planting crops). 

2. Every year Farmer Hofer sells (cheese, watches ) 
and buys (milk, grain). 

3. Farmer Hofer belongs to a (cooperative, collab- 
orator) which makes (flour, pancakes) from his grain. 

4. The herdsman hired by Farmer Hofer and his 
neighbors spends the entire (winter, summer) watching 
their cows and making (ice cream, cheese). 


My score 


2. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


After looking at these pictures, underline the correct 
phrase in each set of parentheses. Each counts 4. 
Total 8. 


The people in the picture on the left are contributing 
to one of Switzerland’s leading industries which is 
(dairy farming, the tourist trade, mining). 

The herdsman in the picture on the right is working 
in the hut where he lives while he watches farmers’ 
cows. The high pastures where the cows graze are 
called (rockies, Engadines, alps). 


My score 


3. SWISS USE WHAT THEY HAVE 

The boldface words below show Switzerland’s three 
main natural resources. The list that follows describes 
how the thrifty Swiss make good use of these resources. 
Beside each description, write the first letter of the 
resource that is used. Each counts 5. Total 30. 


Mountains (M) Trees (T) 


_.l. Tourists’ ski resorts nestle here. 
—~2. These hold soil firm on mountain slopes. 


Streams (S) 


How Am | Doing? 


—3. In this country that lacks coal, these supply power 
to run the railroads. 


—4. Homes and souvenirs are made from these. 
—5. Factory machines depend on these for power. 
—6, These provide summer grazing fields. 


My score. 


4. MAP IT OUT 


Study this map of Switzerland. Then read the sen- 
tences below and fill in the blank spaces correctly. ° 
Each counts 5. Total 30. 


A 


1. The Hofers live in the Emmenthal, a valley in 
the region lettered Most people living in this 
section of Switzerland speak (language). . 
, the people live much 


2. In the region lettered 
as their neighbors do in Italy. 
3. The part of Switzerland lettered C is the home of 
many people whose customs are similar to those fol- 
lowed in the nearby couptry of 
4. In the region lettered 


ple speak a language called which comes 
from the Latin spoken centuries ago by Roman armies. ~ 





» 


a small group of peo- 


My score 


wom To Think and Talk About wow 


1. Describe the many various chores that keep the 
Hofer family busy on their farm all through the year. 

2. List the foods and other goods produced by each 
of these activities, and tell what the Hofers do with 
each product. 

3. Compare your everyday life with that of a Swiss 
child. How has our “melting pot” background affected 
our customs and way of life? How has Switzerland’s 
“melting pot” background affected the lives of its 
people? 

4. Compare the U. S. and Switzerland as industrial 
countries. Consider natural resources, type of land, 
transportation, foreign trade. 





Ne Mathematician 


Jimmy’s father found him in the barn 
shaking his pet rabbit and saying, “Five 
and five. How much is five and five?” 

The surprised father finally inter- 
rupted the proceedings. “What's the 
meaning of all this, Jimmy?” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy, “Mother told me 
that rabbits multiply fast, but this one 


can’t even add.” 
Gardner Brooksbank, Covington (Tenn.) Grammar School 


in a Hurry 


Hiker: “Can I catch the 6:45 train 
if I cut through this field?” 

Farmer: “If my bull sees you, you 
might catch the 6:15.” 


Judy Rock, Sharon School, Charlotte, N. C 


Repeat Performance 


Private: “I feel like telling that ser- 
geant where to get off again.” 

Corporal: “What do you mean, 
again?” , 

Private: “Er—I felt like telling him 


yesterday, too.” 
Stuart Davis Glassen, W. H. Taylor School. Norfolk, Va. 


Family Problem 


Sister: “Where have you been, James? 
Mother has been so worried she sent the 
F.B.I. after you.” 

James: “What do you mean?” 

Sister: “Father, Brother, and I.” 


Patricia McGovern, P. @. 229, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





Silence Is Golden | 


Marion: “Don’t you hate people who | 
talk behind your back?” 
Gloria: “Yes, especiaJly at the 
movies.” 


Geraldine Binciair, Newsome Park Achoo! | 
Newport News Va 


Stormy Weather 

Pete: “Why do you always say Bill| 
is a rainmaker?” 
Lucy: “Because every time he sees | 
Ruth he’s up in the clouds and acting | 
like a drip.” 


Anthony Ruoceo, Fair Haven Jr. H.8., New Haven. Conn 


Quite Educated 


Sam: “My uncle is taking up French, 
Swedish, Spanish, and Italian.” | 

Fred: “Golly! Where does he study?” | 

Sam: “He doesn’t; he runs an ele- | 
vator.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


Jil] Dennington, Emerson School, Berwyn. Ili 


Joke of the Week 


Said the toe to the sock, 

“Let me through, let me through.” 
Said the sock to the toe, 

“I'll be darned if I do.” 





Joyce Beasley, Lacoochee (Fla) School 
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PRODUCTS 


The ALL new 


way... 
faster on the @impightaway! 
Exciting new 
Pedal Power! 


® Pedals twice as easy as any 
other balloon tire made! Gives 
you Pedal Power that does what 
pedal-pumping once did. It’s the 
‘*iet ride’’ design that does it! And 
you can coast 65% farther! 


® Lasts Twice as Long as ordinary 
bike tires! Exira-tough rubber tread 
backed up by 3 layers of Super-strong 
Rayon. That’s what makes it last! 


® Maneuvers like a’ Lightweight” 
—Special Steering Treads (narrow and 
streamlined) for real bike control. 


®Grips and Holds the Road in all 
directions! The new Royal Rider tread 
clings on the curves—stops on a dime! 


Be the first in your 
neighborhood with 
Royal Riders. Step 
away from the gang 
with ‘‘Jet Ride’’ today! 


BICYCLE TIRES 


OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





WORDS TO THE WISE Boo 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


How “y's” are you? Perhaps these 
three stories about some y-words 
will help you become even “y’s-er.” 

Gymnasium comes from an an- 
cient Greek word, meaning a place 
where young men met for exercise 
and discussion. Today Europe has 
one half of this old meaning and 
we have the other half. In the U. S. 
a gymnasium is a place for exercise. 
In Europe it’s a school—a place for 
learning and discussion. 

Pygmy was once a Greek word 
for a measure of length. It meant 
the short distance from the elbow 
to the fist. Later, tribes of tiny peo- 
ple were found in Africa, some of 
them only three feet tall. They were 
given the name “pygmy.” 

Gypsy, too, has ancient roots. It 
comes from the Latin Aegyptius, 
meaning “Egyptian.” In English the 
word was shortened to gypsy. It was 
used to describe all swarthy-faced 
peddlers and wanderers because 


they looked something like Egypt- 
ians. Today's gypsies have nothing 
to do with Egypt. Most of them 
come from parts of central’ Europe. 
We use the word to mean someone 
who wanders from town to town and 
has no real home. 


Perhaps you've seen pygmy and 
gypsy spelled pigmy and gipsy. To- 
day these second spellings are per- 
fectly correct. Through the years 
words change in meaning and spell- 
ing. When you finally find the new 


forms approved and in a dictionary, 
you know they are all right to use. 

There are other words which you 
sometimes see with a_ simplified 
spelling but which are not-yet ac- 
cepted. These you should not use. 
For example, you may see “nite” 
for “night,” “tho” for “though,” or 
“thru” for “through.” (Can you think 
of some others? ) 

Why shouldn't you use these? 
Why are they wrong now, though 
someday they may be accepted? 

The reason is this. In anything 
that involves more than one person, 
you must have rules and judges. 
Imagine a basketball game with no 
referee and each team playing by 
different rules or no rules! Imagine 
living in a country where there were 
no laws and everyone did as he 
pleased! 

The same thing is true of language. 
We use words to communicate our 
ideas. Without any rules of language, 
it would soon become almost impos- 
sible to understand other people or 
make yourself understood. 

Grammar books and dictionaries 
sometimes seem to lag behind the 
times. But there is a good reason 
for following what they say. They 
are the rules books of our language. 
The scholars who write them are the 
judges and referees. 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


asbestos (as-BEHS-tuhs; a as in at). 
Noun. A kind of mineral. It can be 
made into clothing or other articles 
which are fireproof. 

avalanche (AV-uh-lansh; both a’s as 
in at). Noun. A large mass of snow and 
ice sliding or falling suddenly down a 
mountain slope. 

compel Verb. To 
force. 

excessive (ek-SEHS-ihv). Adjective. 
Too much. Beyond ordinary or proper 
limits. 


m-PEHL). 


fantasia (fan-TAY-zee-uh). Noun. A 


musical composition in a fanciful or ° 


irregular style. 

neutral (NU-truhl; pronounce first 
u as in cube.) Adjective. It describes a 
person or government which does not 
take sides during an argument or a war. 

prosecutor (PROS-uh-cu-tur; 
nounce o as in odd, cu as in cube). 
Noun. One who attempts to have some- 
one else punished through legal proc- 
esses. In a trial the prosecutor is the 
lawyer who tries to prove the accused 
person guilty. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Emmenthal (EM-en-tahl). 


The Lark on the Ark 


On the ship of Noah’s Ark 

Came two doves, two rabbits, 
But just one lark. 

He was very sad, you see— 
Everything came in two's, but he. 


I'll tell the reason why he was blue, 
He wanted a lark to love, wouldn’t you? 
Just then he saw in the deep, blue sky 
Another lark go flitting by, so he flapped 
his wings and shouted, “Hi!” 
Then down flew the lark who with love 
tarried 
And the very next day they were 
happily married. 
Jill Jacobs, Grade $ 


Pennington School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mary G. Martin 


Spring Fever - 
A can of worms and a willow pole, 
A warm spring day 
And a fishing pole. 


A shady treé by a running brook 
And trout just fighting 
For the hook. 


On a day like this, a guy's a fool 
To waste his time 
Here in school. 


Buddy Cole, Grade 7 
Edgerton School, Orting, Wash. 
Teacher, Mrs. J. Rikansrud 


NEW MOVIES 


i i"Teps, don't miss. ii“i”Good. 
“ifoir. Save your money. 


“///HIGH NOON (United Artists). 
High Noon is really a top-notch west- 
ern—a tense, dramatic story of a small- 
town marshal (Gary Cooper) who goes 
out single-handed to meet a killer (lan 
MacDonald) and his henchmen. In 
most westerns this sort of heroics is 
standard stuff—but even veteran west- 
ern fans will squirm out this round. The 
marshal is no cardboard hero and his 
stand is no grandstand play. He's a 
courageous man trapped by his own 
sense of responsibility. 

The movie has the mood and flavor 

of a mournful western ballad such as 
the one Tex Ritter sings in the back- 
ground. 
“MWALK EAST ON BEACON (Co- 
lumbia). This is a long, dull, compli- 
cated account of how the FBI goes 
about cracking a Communist spy ring. 
There's a large line-up of villains. But 
they're confronted by such a horde of 
efficient young G-men equipped with 
all the latest scientific gadgets that it's 
not much of a fight. 








Q. There seem to be dozens of col- 
umns in magazines and newspapers on 
skin care for girls, but what should a 
boy do if his skin is covered with pim- 
ples? 

A. So far as skin blemishes are con- 
cerned, the advice for boys is the same 
as that for girls. 

Changes in the body chemistry of 
adolescent boys and girls may make 
the face and back break out. Fortu- 
nateJy, this type of acne usually clears 
up as you grow older, but there are 
some things you can do to help. 

First comes food. Here is a simple 
guide to intelligent food selection for a 
clear skin. 

Milk: Drink at least three glasses of 
milk a day. It sometimes helps tg drink 
skim milk or buttermilk instead of 


whole milk—they’re less fatty. Don’t 
flavor milk with chocolate. 

Meat and Fish: Eat at least one por- 
tion of either one (or both) every day. 
Eat lean meats and fish; cut away the 


fatty parts. Do not eat fried meat or 
fish—only broiled, boiled, or baked. 
Avoid fatty pork and smoked, salted, 
or spiced meats and fish. 


Eggs: Try to eat at least six eggs a 
week—any style, except fried. 

Cheese: The least fatty cheese is cot- 
tage cheese. Eat it as often as you wish. 
Other fresh cheeses are all right, too, 
except cream cheese which is too fatty. 
Better skip fermented cheeses such as 
Camembert, Roquefort, etc. 

Butter, Cream: Use butter or marga- 
rine sparingly on bread, hot cereals and 
vegetables. Avoid heavy cream and 
whipped cream. 
~ Vegetables: Eat at least two servings 
of vegetables a day, one of which is 
green. Vegetables may be boiled or 
baked, but should not be fried. 

Salads: Eat a generous portion of raw 
salad every day. It doesn’t matter 
whether the raw food is in salad form, 
or eaten “out of hand,” such as whole 
tomatoes, raw carrots, celery stalks, etc. 

Fruits: Try to have fruit or fruit 
juice at every meal. Eat raw fruit at 
least twice a day. Do not add sugar 
to cooked or canned fruit, and drink 
unsweetened fruit juices. 

Breads, Cereals: Eat some bread with 
each meal. Choose whole-grain breads, 
such as wheat or rye, or enriched white 
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bread. Eat cereals, either cooked or 
dry, with milk instead of cream, and 
add little or no sugar. 

Desserts: Your best choices for des- 
serts are fruit, gelatin, custards and 
simple puddings, with plain vanilla ice 
cream as a special treat. Foods like 
chocolate, nuts, pastries, pies, rich 
cakes, jellies, and jams tend to aggra- 
vate an acne-condition. 

Miscellaneous: Cross off your list such 
foods as thick salad dressings, rich 
sauces, greasy gravies, spicy foods and 
delicatessen. Go easy on candy. (Gum 
drops and hard candy are your best 
choices when you feel you must have 
a piece of candy.) Avoid chocolate and 
nuts. 

Cleanliness is another part of the 
fight-acne program. Wash your face at 
least twice a day with Warm water and 
soap, and rinse in cold water. Don’t 
pick at your face, or infections may 
set in, 

Fresh air and exercise are important 
because they stimulate circulation. 
Make an effort to be outdoors every 
afternoon, especially on sunny days. 
Get plenty of sleep at night in a well- 
ventilated room. 

Except for very severe cases which 
may need ‘a doctor's attention, the 
average acne condition will respond 
to diet, hygiene, and the passage of 
time. Remember, too, that blemishes 
on your face look much worse to you 
than they do to others. Try not to be 
self-conscious about them. Lots of your 
friends are in the same boat! 





Short Shots 


HEN our big league clubs get into 

a jam, they don’t call for the G-men. 
They yell for the K-men. The names 
of the greatest relief pitchers in the 
business all start with K. There are 
Ellis Kinder, Red Sox; Clyde King, 
Dodgers; Jim Konstanty, Phillies; and 
Bob Kuzava, Yankees. 

Kan you kall this a koincidence? 


*** How the Braves hated to “lose” 
Chet Nichols, their 20-year-old pitch- 
ing find, to the Armed Forces. As a 
rookie last season, Chet topped the 
league with a 2.88 earned-run average. 
Chet’s feat was no surprise to the 
fans around Pawtucket, R. I. Three 
years ago, Chet didn’t lose a game at 
Pawtucket H.S. He won all 10 of his 
starts, including six shutouts and 61 
scoreless innings in a row. In one of 
these games, he whiffed 23 batters! 


*°* Letter-of-the-week, from Coach 
Granville Smith, of St. Paul Park 


(Minn.) H.S.: “Our kids are very 
proud of their baseball team’s record. 
In the past seven years, we've won 28 
out of 31 conference games, including 
13 shutouts and a 20-game winning 
streak. We've also won six straight 
championships and tied for the other. 

“Our best year was 1950, when we 
won 11 straight games, six of them by 
shutouts. In our first five games, our 
pitchers chucked three no-hitters and 
two one-hitters! All in all, we gave up 
only 13 runs and 31 hits, and stole 97 
bases to only seven against us during 
the year! 

“I'm very proud of my boys. We not 
only play to win and have fun, but we 
also have great times loading the cars 
on Sunday and attending church to- 
gether. We've been doing this for seven 
years and I know there's a place for it 
in sports.” 


*** “How did you overlook Frank 
Selvy, of Furman U., in your basketball 
ratings this season?” wonder David 
McManaway and Leslie Timms, of 
Greenville (S.C.) Jr. H.S. “Frank hit 
the cords- for 590 points in 24 games 
(a 24.6 average)—fifth best in the na- 
tion. He hit for 36 points against Duke, 


44 against V.M.I1., and 49 against Wof- 
ford.” - 


*** Another rooting section—the soph- 
omore students at Blake School in 
Minneapolis, Minn.—are whooping it up 
for Paul Giel, sophomore football star 
at the U. of Minnesota, Playing for a 
weak Gopher eleven, Paul still managed 
to rewrite the Big Ten record books. 
The triple-threat star broke the marks 
for total offense and for average yards 
gained per game. 

Though Johnny Karras, of the 
championship Illinois team, was the 
glamor boy of the Midwest, the Big 
Ten coaches picked Giel over Karras on 
their All-Star team! 


*** “I believe we have one of the 
youngest basketball officials in the 
business here at Trimble County HLS. 
(Bedford, Ky.),” writes Coach A. L. 
Seesholtz. “The official works in scrim- 
mage games played by boys in the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades. He calls all the 
plays on his. side of the court, and is 
truly an inspiration to all the boys in 
our school. His name is Ronnie 
Whitaker, and he’s a second grader 
just eight years old!” 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





TAB CLUB MAY SELECTIONS and JUNE DIVIDENDS 


MAY-JUNE 1952 


Dear Friend: 


Here is your TAB News for May and 
also the list of June Dividend books. 
Both are combined on one list this 
month so there'll be time to order both 
May books and dividends before school 
closes. Because schools close early in 
some sections, orders for both May 
books and dividends should be mailed 
NOT LATER than May 15 to assure 
delivery before school closes. 


Pamela b Bell 


National Head peer 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. 


MAY BOOKS 
THE KID COMES BACK—Tunis 


The nervous ninth! The 
Dodgers lead the Cardi- 
nals 4-3. Cards at bat, 
bases loaded, 2 out. Sud- 
denly a blooper sails 
over Roy's head, straight 
for the iron rail near 
third base. If he dives 
he can get it and clinch 
the Dodger pennant. But can he forget his 
shrapnel-torn leg, his torture-filled Come- 
back, the risk of re-injury? And now he’s 
at the rail... no time to think... . What 
will the kid do? What would you do? Read 
about it in this exciting yarn by a well- 
known sports story writer 


PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS 
—Bughee 


For career - girls -to-be! 

Meet Peggy Foster who 

scorns steno and short- 

hand for newsbreaks and 

headlines. Follow her as 

sh? writes her first story, 

. gets her first byline, and 

risks her life to get her first scoop against 

amazed male rivals. For years a staff mem- 

ber of the New York Herald Tribune, Emma 

Bugbee speaks with wise authority to those 
interested in becoming reporters 


TREASURE ISLAND—Stevensen 


“Yo-ho-hol” Let's go on 

a treasure hunt! Sail on 

the good ship Hispaniola 

with Long John Silver, 

Jim_Hawkins, Black Dog 

. Mutiny and piracy 

on the high seas, swing- 

ing cutlasses and sudden 

death as 17 men die for 

the fabulous riches hidden by the shores of 

Treasure Island. One of the greatest adven- 
ture stories ever told. 


THE SOUTHPAW—Haines 


Lefty Bob has a buggy- 

whip arm, a_ wicked 

—- curve, and a smoking 

HE SOUTHPAW fast ball. More than any- 

| thing, he wants to pitch 

for Hyton Academy 

But Greg and his bully 

boy Butch have other 

. ideas. They run Hilton 

and hate Bob, who has defied their rule 

How Bob wins his fight against these ene- 

mies makes Southpaw a top sports thriller, 
packed with action and intrigue. 


“ ———-.- 


LOGGING CHANCE—Lasher 


eep 
and his mouth shut, Bob discovers there's 
more going on around the B&W camp than 
appears on the surface. Bob's head-on clash 
with trouble and danger makes for a wide- 
open thriller of the Northwest 


JUNE DIVIDENDS 


TAB Club Members may choose their 
June dividends from the following 
books or from among any books offered 
previously in the semester, including 
“Old Favorites.” Members choose one 
free book for each four books pur- 
chased during the term. 





HOLLYWOOD WITHOUT MAKEUP 
—Pete Martin 


You're in for a surprise 
when you see your 
favorite stars as they 
really live in Holly- 
wood! Meet Greer Gar- 
son, Gregory Peck, Ava 
Gardner, Dan Duryea, 
and a host of others, without their “grease- 
paint,” as you follow Pete Martin, famous 
Saturday Evening Post writer, on his movie- 
land beat. Pete gives you the facts on the 
high life of the stars in. the truest stories 
about the film capital. 


FARMER TAKES A WIFE—Govuld 


Tasty as a rich red eat- 
ing apple, this book tells 
the true, chuckle-filled 
adventures of a city girl 
who marries a Maine 
farmer and finds life on 
the farm far less simple 
than she'd thought. For 
example, she discovers 
why Maine barns are red ... that vinegar 
pie can choke a man... end that a wild 
bull can rua up a long-distance telephone 
bill. Don't miss this deep-dish humor pie— 
spiced with wit, warmth, and good will. 


TEEN AGE BOOK 


Indicate May Books and Free Dividends Here WV 


T~ THE KID COMES BACK (35¢) 


POCKET LIBRARY FOR 
OUTDOOR FANS 


YOUR OWN BOOK OF 


vC —Hammett 


Looking for practical in- 

pong ee on such skills 

fire-building, lashing, 

pathinding, cooking or 

tent - building? Whether 

you're heading for the 

mountains or the woods 

or your own backyard this summer, let this 

clear, well-illustrated book guide you to 

more and better fun outdoors. Prepared by 

an expert under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Camping Assn. 


HOW ‘TO KNOW WILD FLOWERS 
e —Stefferud 


Here's an introduction to 
the colorful, fascinating 
world of wild flowers. 
You can use this lively, 
illustrated book—com- 
plete with color chart— 
as a guide to the 400 
flowers you are most likely to come across. 
Once you know the varieties of wild flowers, 
you'll like and enjoy them. 


HOW TO KNOW THE AMERICAN 


MAMMALS —Sanderson 


If you came across the 
tracks of a grizzly bear 
or a moose, would you 
recognize them? Do you 
know what anima! walks 
on water? Which floats 
on its back? Which uses 
its chest for a table? For the answers you'll 
want to consult this simply written, pro- 
fusely illustrated book on the wonders of 
the animal kingdom. A swell companion 
book for your nature library! 


OLD FAVORITES 


1. Batter Up. 2. The Merriam Webster Pocket 
Dictionary. 3. The Spanish Cave. 4. Boy dates 
Girl. 5. A Tale of Two Cities. The Dictionary 
and A Tale of Two Cities are 35¢. The others 
are 25¢. Write in the title, number and price 
on the coupon. 





CLUB -™™ MAY & JUNE SELECTIONS 








Write the price op- 


2. PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS (25¢) 





posite each title you 


. TREASURE ISLAND (25¢) 





wish to purchase for 


. THE SOUTHPAW (25¢) 





LOGGING CHANCE (35¢) 





opposite the divi- 


. HOLLYWOOD WITHOUT MAKEUP (25¢) 





3 
4 
May. Write in “D” 5. 
6 
7 


dend title you want. 
Hand the coupon to 


. FARMER TAKES A WIFE (25¢) 





your club secretary, 8. 


together with the (35¢) 


YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT 





money shown in the 9. 


HOW TO KNOW WILD FLOWERS (35¢) 





Total Amount col- 
mn. (Do not mail 


HOW TO KNOW THE AMERICAN 
MAMMALS (35¢) 





this coupon to New 
York.) 








(Write in here what you wish to buy from 
the old favorite list 


and the price.) 
Total Amount 











Name 








quiz-word P UZZLE 


This small colored 
flower can be seen 
white flowers ond a covering many fields 
strong, pleasant odor. in spring and fall. 

The two mystery flowers and the states which 
they represent ore in the puzzle. There are 47 
definitions here. Score 2 points for each one you 
get right. Perfect score: 94. 


ACROSS 


. A sharp projection (rhymes with sag). 
. A bill passed by Congress becomes a 


of Persia. it has waxy 


. Mystery flower at left represents South 


. Adverb meaning too. 

. To state something is true. 

. Indian drums are called tom-— — — —. 

. What you see on grass in early morn- 
ing. 

. Compete (rhymes with tie). 

. Male grownups. 

5. Steal from. 

. One out of several. 
Hole in ground. 21. Large pot. 

. Trouble or fuss (noun). 

. Nickname for Yale. 

. Friday (abbrev.). 

. One and one make this. 

. Last word in. prayer. 

. Was in debt. 

. Game like bowling. 

. Powerful explosive. 


DOWN 


1, Mystery flower on left. 2. Got up. 
3. To leave. 4, To be alive. 
5. Once more, over again. 

6, Fighting among nations. 


18. Before. 


32. Departed. 
35. Finish. 


7. Mystery flower on right. 8. Boy. 

9. Preposition that shows where. 

14. Myself. 15. Sudden attack. 

16. Upon. 17. Near, beside. 

20. Nickname for father. 

21. Mystery flower at right represents this 
state. 

22. Foreigners. 23. Titanium (abbrev.). 

26. Character in Oliver Twist. 

27. Exactly the same. 

28. Make one’s way (rhymes with bend). 

29. Kind of poem. 

31. Less than two. 34. Pint (abbrev.). 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle in Teacher Edi- 
tion this week, your edition next week. 


Answers to last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-off; 4-herb; 5-welt; 8-duet; 10- 
up; 12-exit; 14-so; 15-abase; 16-solos; 18-am; 
20-Erin; 2i-ry.; 22-bend; 24-need; 26-team: 


ast, 4 2 

WN: 1-oh; 2-few; 3-Fred; 5-bluebonnet, 
7-Texas; 9-'tis; 10-us; 1l-pose; 13-tear; 15- 
alien; 17-orb; 19-my; 23-deer; 25-day; 27-me 





Right This Way 


Richard D. Reddock of Andries 
Hudde Junior High 240, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., asks: 


‘How long should a boy's telephone 
conversation with a girl last? 


Any telephone conversation should be 
brief and to the point. Others may wish 
to use the telephone. The telephone 
line should also be kept clear for in- 
coming calls. Some parents put a five- 
minute limit on all telephone calls. 


Two girls from Eldon (lowa) High 


write: 


What would you do if the boy you've 
been going with decides to go with 
other girls because: he read “Right This 
Way” for March 19, advising boys and 
girls to have many friends? 


If a boy decides for any reason that 
he wants to go out with several girls in- 
stead of just one, there is little a girl 
can do to stop him. It is a girl’s privilege 
to go out with several boys, too. This 
doesn’t mean a boy or girl can’t have a 
favorite or special friend. Young people 
should avoid going “steady” too soon. 


A student from Wake, Va., writes: 


What should you do if most of the 
teachers pick on your gang? 


If most of the teachers object to a 
Certain group, there is something wrong 
with that group. Do they break rules? 
Are they rude or smart-alecky? Are they 
always tardy to classes? Are they rough 
and thoughtless? 

If you go around with that kind of 
group, it would be a good idea to find 
yourself a new one. You'll have just as 
much, if not more, fun with them. 


lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
Ni Y, If your picture 
is goed, you will re- 
coive oa 

button 


PIGEON’S PERCH. By Bob Horn, Mis- 
souri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 


Nagy, Lincoln Jr. H. $., Van Dyke, Mich. 





GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS 
14K Gold Ploted 
Friendship 
Pin 


Speciai—On 
Engraved FREE with your name and his and year 


if desired, Hurry, Send for Pin or Bracelet Now 


Special 


FRIENDSHIP 
BRACELET ONLY 


TASH ENGRAVING 











co. 
467 BROADWAY, DEPT. 8-3, NEW YORK 13, W.Y. 


FIRST U.35. STAMPS (1847) 
Sereae tt dict Barun, Seafarer a Sonoens 
Century and high 
fi 8. approva’ 


won stamps. All ently 








Buy U.S. 
Savings Stamps 





| EXCITING NEW 
CONTEST... 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! - 


33 Cash Prizes just for writing a Mother's Day Telegram! 








READ RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school 
students, except members of families of employees 
of Scholastic Magazines, Western Union, or Western 
Union's advertising agency. 

2. On blank below, or any Western Union biank, 
write in from 15 to 20 words a loving message 
from you to your mother that expresses your senti- 
ment on Mother's Day. Be sure to write your nome, 
age, home address and name of your school. Send 
as many entries as you wish. Write each entry on a 
separate blank. 

3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. Neo entries timed or postmarked after mid- 
night, May 19, 1952 con be considered! It is not 
necessary but you may send your entry by Teie- 
gram if you wish. 

4, All entries become the property of Western 
Union Telegraph Company. None can be acknow!l- 
edged or returned. Prizes will be awarded for 
originality and sincerity. Entries will be judged by 
representatives of Scholastic, Western Union, and 
Western Union's advertising agency. The judges’ 
decisions will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 

S. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later 
than June 17, 1952. 








-«2 Mothers Da 


, 


PRIZES 
1ST PRIZE... $25 
2ND PRIZE .. $20 
SRD PRIZE... $15 
4TH TO 8TH. . $10 
9TH TO 33RD. $5 


Here’s a wonderful contest, close to your heart! It’s easy to enter. 
Just write and send us your idea of a Mother’s Day Telegram. In 
from 15 to 20 of your own words, write exactly what you'd like to 
say to your own mother as a Mother’s Day message. That’s all! 


ENTRY IS FREE! NOTHING TO BUY! 


Either use the handy Mother’s Day entry blank below, or pick up any 
blank at your nearest Western Union office. You can write your entry in 
a few short minutes! Be sure to read the rules here! YOU MUST send 
your contest entry to the Western Union Coptest Editor, Room 400, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. quickly! 


TELEGRAMS ARE TOPS! 


On someone’s birthday, anniversary or any holiday—no other greeting 
is so extra-special, or gives a greater impression of your thoughtfulness 
than a Telegram. Attractively decorated blanks for almost every occasion. 
Why not telegraph a copy of your Contest Telegram to your own Mother 
on this Mother's Day—May 11th! How happy she'll be to know you 
wrote it for ber! Now, read the contest rules at left, and send in 
your entry! 


/ 


a 


To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 400 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Here is my entry in the 1952 Mother's Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 20 words) 























Off the Press 


lefferson and the Rights of May, by 
Dumas Malone. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 522 pp., $6. 


It is clear that a major work in Jef- 
fersonian biography is unfolding. In this 
second volume (of a projected five), 
Dr. Malone limits himself to the period 
1784-1792. The story begins with Jef- 
ferson’s arrival as Minister to France 
and ends with the final days of Wash- 
ington’s first administration. 

Dr. Malone, now professor of history 
at Columbia University, has steeped 
himself in original sources. But he has 
kept his eye on lessons for our time and 
used a style which will be appreciated 
by the, general public as well as his 
academic colleagues. His point of view, 
however, is likely to invite sharp dissent 
from admirers of Hamilton. Jefferson 
emerges as a highly principled states- 
man who disliked controversy of any 
kind. In the half of the book given to 
Jefferson’s role as Secretary of State, 
Hamilton appears as a brilliant but am- 
bitious politician who sought to domi- 
nate foreign affairs as well as financial 
policy. Although the formation of politi- 
cal parties is left to the next volume, 
we are given an inkling of the scurrility 
which characterized the earthy politics 
of Washington’s day. Malone narrates 
affairs as widely separated as his ro- 


mance with beautiful Maria Cosway and ° 


the negotiation of commercial treaties. 
New light is shed on Jefferson’s rela- 
tions with Washington and his contri 
bution to our patent laws. 

Although the broad outlines of Jet 
ferson’s life are familiar even to casual 
students of American history, Malone’s 
fresh interpretation will brighten the 
picture of a great American and his 
times. 


1  iating with the Russians, edited 
py Raymond Dennett and Joseph E. 
Johnson. World Peace Foundation. 
Boston 8, Mass. 320 pp., $3.50. 


There are no surprises in this book. 
It is hard to negotiate with the Russians. 
One technique of Soviet negotiation is 
“a vigorous offensive with no regard for 
the truth; the blatancy of their misstate- 
ments makes rebuttal seem so absurd as 
to be embarrassing, hence untruth is fre- 
quently unchallenged.” This is the expe- 
rience of Major General John R. Deane 
who headed the military mission to 
Russia during World War II. The Rus- 
sians objected to the way we were un- 
loading billions of lend-lease materials. 
since local conditions required minor 
departures from the rigidities of the 
written agreement. Nine other contribu 
tors to this volume independently ar- 
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rived at the conclusion that it is point- 
less to expect Russians to carry out 
treaties in principle, and that they will 
interpret the letter to suit themselves. 

The experience of the contributors is 
first-hand and extends from 1943 to the 
outbreak of the Korean War. The in- 
flexibility of Russian negotiators, their 
constant reliance for central direction in 
even minor matters, and their mania for 
misreading the other fellow’s intentions 
are well documented. 

In a final chapter, Professor Philip E. 
Mosely of Columbia explains some of 
the “Soviet Techniques of Negotiation.” 


Fifty Billion Dollars. My Thirteen Years 
with the RFC (1932-1945), by Jesse 
H. Jones with Edward Angly. Mac- 
millan, N. Y. 631 pp., $6. 


There was a time when the title Fifty 
Billion Dollars would place a book in 
the fiction classification. That time is 
past. It is doubtful that Mr. Jones was 
ever numbed by the thought of handling 
so much money. Even before he Headed 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, established by Herbert Hoover in 
1932, he had handled millions of his 
own in Texas banking and real estate 
operations. 

Jones himself takes pride in the loans 
that he didn’t make as well as the thou- 
ands that he autherized. The RFC is a 
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unique Federal agency in that it sur- 
vived the cruel depression days of the 
thirties and the huge problem of financ- 
ing World War II. During these years, 
Jones was the head of the RFC and was 
deeply concerned with the financial 
problems of big and little business. Of 
special interest is Jones’ account of why 
Wallace lost the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1944, His thoroughgoing con- 
tempt for Wallace is certain to invite a 
rebuttal. Many other public figures, 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt down, are 
evaluated in these pages. 

The lively tone of this volume is 
maintained by well selected pictures 
and cartoons. The documentation will 
satisfy serious students, and the read- 
ability will surprise and delight the 
general public. 

-~Howarp L, Hunwrrz 


Telegram-writing Contest 
For Your Students 


The Western Union telegraph Co. is 
sponsoring a “Mother’s Day Telegram” 
Writing Contest which offers 33 cash 
prizes ranging from $5 to $25.00, This 
timely contest offers an opportunity to 
interest students in the writing of clear, 
concise telegrams. 

The contest announcement appears 
on the back cover of your student edi- 
tion. Have your students send their 
entries to: Mother's Day Contest Editor, 
Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, 
N. Y, 


Advertisement 





Issued weekly. 


school year. Issued weekly. 


school 


lastic w 
Teacher Edition, containing lesson 


administrators on request. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom Use 
$51 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies, 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12) Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 

year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate ad 

ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
copies. 


cost on orders for 10 or more 
Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 














HERE has been a flurry of excite 

ment around our corner in recent 
weeks. Now we can tel] you about it. 
I think you may be interested. 

A couple of months ago | received a 
long distance telephone cal] from John 
Escher, publisher of Young America 
Magazines. There had been rumors that 
the chief owner of Young America, Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt, was unhappy about 
the financial losses being incurred by 
the Young America periodicals. When 
Mr. Escher called, he informed me that 
American Education Press had made an 
offer for Young America and inquired 
if I would be interested in discussing 
the subject. I was. The next day I met 
Mr. Vanderbilt and the executives of 
Young America. 

I was eager to have the Young Amer- 
ica periodicals continue because I’m a 
firm believer in the value to the con- 
sumer of legitimate, alert competition. 


Although Young America papers com- 
peted only with one of the Scholastic 


Magazines (Junior Scholastic), they 
were furnishing strong competiton to 
My Weekly Readers, published by 
American Education Press, another of 
our long-time competitors in the field 
of classroom periodicals. Upshot of the 
conferences: I suggested an alliance 
of Scholastic and Young America by 
which the Young America publications 
for the intermediate and lower grades 
would be continued. The directors of 
Scholastic approved a proposal I think 
was fair. 

But the owners of Young America—as 
was their right—elected to join Ameri- 
can Education Press, now a division of 
Wesleyan University Press, Inc., and 
announced that the Young America 
periodicals would be merged this week 
with My Weekly Readers and Read 
magazine. This, we realized, would 
create a virtual monopoly in the lower 
elementary grades for My Weekly 
Readers. 

Result: We at Scholastic Magazines 
have decided to extend our services to 
schools by publishing a new periodical 
for use in grades 4 and 5. Our new 
periodical, as yet without a title, will 

characterized by the unique quali- 

which have made Junior Sc 
magazine for classroom use 


cal will contain a minimum of 8 pages 


Readers’ Exchange 


Comments and suggestions appreciated. Questions answered. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been ordering TAB Club books 
from you for my pupils during this school 
year and shall be sending you another 
order soon. : 

Your books have been a boon to my 
reading program for the eighth grade. My 
pupils read ‘and buy) the quarter books 
gleefully when they turn down the same 
book in an expensive binding 

Mrs. Lurlene Boren 
Uvalde, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


The boys and girls of my class were 
very interested in the map of the world you 
sent us. We are anxious to know what the 
yellow stands for because there is no key 
for it. 

Donald Swanson 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


The yellow on Scholastic Magazines 
1952 News Map of the World represents 
all the nations and places that could not 
be classified as either (1) members of the 
North Atlantic: Treaty Organization, or (2) 
colonies or possessions controlled by NATO 
nations, or (3) communist nations or na- 
tions under communist control. The yellow- 
colored nations, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered as a group. Some are democracies, 
as independent and as free as our own. 
Some are democracies living under the 
shadow of Russian pressure. Some are dic- 
tatorships, but are antiecommunist. Perhaps 
your classmates have a recommendation 
for us as to what we should do about 
coloration when we revise the map. If so, 


we'd be glad to hear about it.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


There is a great deal of book work that 
must be gone through in order for 168 
books to come out right and we thought 
you might be interested in some of the 
ways we do it. This is the second year that 
the eighth grade has participated. We had 
some sad experiences with ‘money, books, 
records of dividends, and all the rest of it 


last year, and so this year we have em- 
ployed a receipt system. We found that it 
has worked wonders. 

Before the book announcements come we 
tear scratch paper into receipt pad siz. and 
bind it with brads. The names of the mem- 
bers are entered as they order books and 
the titles and the cost of the books are en- 
tered, too. When they pay, they are issued 
the carbon dupiicate stating how much they 
paid and what books they ordered. The 
order is then made up from the pad and it 
serves as an easy check when totaling the 
cash. Any claims of incorrect deliveries must 
be accompanied by the receipt. Also, when 
dividend time comes around, the pads are 
all gotten out and the books are totaled for 
each member and we feel that everyone 
can get just what is Coming to him. 

Erven Brundage 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Editor: 


My enthusiasm for World Week cannot 
be properly expressed. The magazine has 
greatly sharpened the interest of the stu- 
dents in world affairs and they eagerly 
read the “extras” that are for their personal 
enjoyment. 

Mrs. Carolyn B. Ellis 
Valley Station, Ky. 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for your many fine services 
and your courtesies over the long period of 
our association. 

I have watched your expansion and the 
growth in quality of Scholastic with great 
interest. Year by year you have met the 
requirements of a magazine for high school 
people with increasing interest to them and 
adjustment to their needs. 

Fortunately, a magazine may have per- 
petuity—a teacher reaches the end of the 
way and must retire. 

May your good work continue. 


Miss Lilla McLure 
C. E. Byrd H. S. 
Shreveport 59, La. 





per issue. It will be colorful, imagina- 
tive, and, we believe, a delight to the 
young reader. The subscription price 
will be 40¢ a semester. 

We solicit the cooperation of teach- 
ers who are using our periodicals to in- 
form the teachers of the 4th and 5th 
grades in their schools of this new 
project. We shall bring to this new 
publication the experience and skill 
that have produced our present four 
outstanding weeklies for schools. 

We also invite you to suggest an in- 
spiring and apt title for our new pub- 
lication. We shall make an award of 
$1,000 to the teacher or school admin- 
istrator who suggests the title we adopt. 


Decision of the judges will be final. 
Closing date: May 31, 1952. 

The high quality of classroom period- 
icals published for the upper elemen- 
tary and high school classroom is, in 
our opinion, due to the alert competi- 
tion among Civic Education Service, 
American Education Press, Scholastic, 
and certain adult magazines and news- 
papers. We shall do our best to help 
keep alive a friendly but vitally com- 
petitive spirit in other elementary 
grades as well. 





